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economic truth that sound industrialism must go hand in
hand with sound finance. In 1875 the state of the Baroda
currency was to the mind of Sir Madhav Rao deplorable*
The imperfections of the mint were so great that the
design varied from coin to coin; sometimes the whole
design appeared, sometimes a part only, and not always
the same part. In the absence of milling, the coins could
easily be filed, and there was no system of calling in
under-weight coins,  of testing,  or of cutting  them.
Forgery was rampant; counterfeits were not easily de-
tected, and the unstable coinage varied from day to day in
relation to the British rupee.   Sir Madhav Rao was so
impressed with the urgent necessity of the reform of the
currency, that he started corresponding with the Govern-
ment of India. He assumed that by transferring the mint
to the Imperial Government, there would be a profit, and
he therefore wished to make it a condition that the Indian
Government would suitably compensate Baroda for the
privilege thus surrendered. The Finance Secretary, how-
ever, anticipated that there would be no such profit, and
declined to compensate; whereupon Sir Madhav Rao
somewhat unaccountably, since he had described the
situation as desperate, abandoned the whole idea; it was,
however, his excuse that being a trustee for the minor
Maharaja, he had not complete liberty of action.   The
question cropped up spasmodically. Baroda built a new
mint and imported machinery from England, and in
1889 it was resolved to continue the Baroda coinage on
a more satisfactory basis. In 1892 another effort was made
to revive the question, but nothing was done until 1897,
when the drop in the exchange value of the Baroda
rupee alarmed the authorities.   The matter was now
taken up in earnest by one of the ablest of the Dewans,
Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar; and eventuallyit was notified,
in August 1900, that British Indian silver coinage should be